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The Farm Deflation 


A decline of nearly $6,800,000,000 in gross farm in- 
come from 1929 to 1932, or about 57 per cent, is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Gross income 
from farm production in 1932 was $5,143,000,000; 
the value of products retained from consumption 
$942,000,000 ; cash income, or the value of products ac- 
tually sold, was $4,201,000,000 ; production expenses were 
$2,899,000,000 ; leaving $1,302,000,000 for farmers after 
production expenses were deducted. Gross farm income 
last year was the lowest in 23 years of statistical records 
of the bureau. 

Cash income, as above defined, declined from $10,286,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $4,201,000,000 in 1932, a reduction of 
59 per cent. Total production expenses, including wages 
to hired labor, interest and taxes payable, declined from 
$5,629,000,000 to $2,899,000,000 during the same period. 
The most drastic declines in expenditures, says the 
bureau, were for farm machinery, building materials, and 
fertilizer. The resulting injury to agriculture is obvious. 

The bureau points out that “income available for 
farmers’ capital, labor, and management last year pro- 
vided no return on investment, and fell short by nearly 
$1,200,000,000 of paying the farm family for their labor 
even at the reduced wage rates for hired labor.” This 
is the third successive year in which the income available 
to farm operators after paying production expenses has 
been insufficient to provide a return to the farm family 
for their labor equal to that of hired labor. 

The bureau reports a sharp reduction in the inventory 
value of farm capital. All land and buildings, which had 
a value of about $48,000,000,000 in the spring of 1929, 
were down in value to about $37,000,000,000 in 1932. 

The volume of exports of farm products in March, 
1933, had an index of 67, compared with 71 in February, 
and with 111 in March, 1932, according to the bureau. 
This year’s March index was the lowest for that month 
in nineteen years. Excluding cotton, the March index 
was 59. The prewar averages constitute the index base, 
at 100. 

Dr. Raymond A. Moley, Assistant Secretary of State 
and one of the principal advisers of President Roosevelt, 
comments as follows on the farm problem in an interview 
on the general theme “Our House In Order” which ap- 
pears in Good Housekeeping, New York, for May. 

“The most important problem before the American 
people is to raise the purchasing power of the farmer. 
This should be accomplished by making it possible for the 


farmer to get higher prices for his products, by relieving 
him of the burden of debt by some equitable means, and 
by reducing his taxes. 

“Obviously the agricultural industry, being not only a 
business, but a way of life and an essential part of civi- 
lization, deserves special help in its present condition. 
Mr. Roosevelt has described the forms in which this help 
must be carried out. He has pointed out the increasing 
burden of the farmer. Agriculture will have to be pro- 
vided with reasonable governmental guidance and 
assistance.” 


Women’s Occupational Trends 1910-1930 


Many questions regarding occupational changes among 
women are answered by the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, in a study based on the 
occupational statistics of the Bureau of the Census. In 
view of the fact that conditions in 1920 introduced many 
factors of uncertainty affecting the employment of women 
in that year, comparisons between 1910 and 1930 indi- 
cating trends are more reliable. 

Women in all gainful occupations in 1930 totaled, 
10,752,116, an increase of 25.8 per cent over 1920 and 
33.1 per cent over 1910. Those employed in agriculture, 
forestry and fishing (910,268) decreased 16 per cent 
since 1920 and 49.6 per cent since 1910. In manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries in 1930 the number of 
women (1,886,307) represented an increase of 3.6 per 
cent over 1910 but a decrease of 2.3 per cent below 1920. 
In all the other principal divisions of occupations the 
number of women increased in 1930 over both 1920 
and 1910. The numbers of women gainfully employed 
and the percentages of increase were as follows: 


Occupation Number 
: 1920 to 1930 1910 to 1930 

Transportation and communi- 

281,204 25.4 143.8 
962,680 43.3 103.7 
Public service (not elsewhere 

17,583 66.1 263.6 
Professional service ...... 1,526,234 50.1 107.7 
Domestic and_ personal 

3,180,251 45.4 25.7 
Clerical occupations ...... 1,986,830 39.7 237.5 


The female population 10 years of age and over in- 
creased 20.6 per cent from 1920 to 1930 but the number 
gainfully occupied increased 25.8 per cent. In contrast, 
the male population 10 years of age and over increased 


‘ne The Occupational Progress of Women, 1910 to 1930, Bulletin 
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18.1 per cent and the number gainfully occupied in- 
creased only 15.2 per cent. The rapid increase in em- 
ployment of women was concentrated to a large degree 
in trade, public service, professional service, domestic and 
personal service and clerical occupations, where the per- 
centages of increase in the gainfully occupied are nearly 
or more than double the percentage of increase in the 
total female population 10 years of age and over. On 
the other hand the number of employed girls 10 to 15 
years of age decreased 40.5 per cent. These were child 
laborers whose places doubtless were taken by older girls. 

The bureau says that “the greatest increase in any one 
occupation of importance, considered over a 20-year 
period, is shown for office clerks, as distinguished from 
stenographers and bookkeepers ; since 1910 the number of 
women in this pursuit has increased nearly 600,000, or 
476 per cent. In 1930 hairdressers and manicurists were 
five times as numerous as they were 20 years earlier. 
Trained nurses and stenographers and typists also made 
enormous numerical gains between 1910 and 1930, while 
eight other occupations, each with 50,000 or more women 
in 1930, more than doubled in number during these two 
decades.” 

In 12 manufacturing industries, including the clothing 
industries as a whole and four subdivisions, silk mills, 
knitting mills, cigar and tobacco factories, and candy 
factories, women “operatives and laborers” outnumbered 
men in both the 1920 and 1930 censuses. 


In 17 important occupations men are increasing in 
number more rapidly than are women, while in 26 women 
are increasing more rapidly. “For example, men are tak- 
ing the territory formerly held by women as compositors, 
linotypers, and typesetters ; to a less degree they are in- 
creasing in number more rapidly than are women as tex- 
tile-mill operatives. In addition, men musicians and music 
teachers are now enjoying the numerical supremacy that 
women maintained in these professions for decades. 


“On the other hand, women are registering relative 
gains as college presidents and professors, real estate 
agents, automobile-factory operatives, telegraph opera- 
tors, and barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists, though 
in each of these pursuits the number of men still is great- 
ly in excess of the number of women.” 

As stenographers and typists women are “pressing the 
advantage they so long have held,” they are gaining rapid- 
ly in clerical work, while as bookkeepers and cashiers they 
have “taken away from men the superiority in numbers 
that the male sex had always held prior to 1920.” 


The Supreme Court’s Chain Store Decision 


In 1931 Florida enacted a law requiring every person, 
partnership, association, or corporation to obtain a license 
to operate a store. The fee for each store is increased 
within limits, as the number of stores owned by the same 
person or corporation increases. The graduated scale ap- 
plied to stores located in more than one county is greater 
than for stores located in the same county. The law also 
levies a tax of $3.00 for each $1,000 of value of mer- 
chandise carried in stock in each store or in storage to 
be sold in or through such stores. 

Three chain store owners, joined by 12 others as co- 
plaintiffs, brought suit to enjoin the tax officials from en- 
forcing the act. They claimed that the law violated the 
constitution of Florida, the due process and equal pro- 
tection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
commerce clause of the federal Constitution. The case 


was carried to the Supreme Court of Florida and an in- 
junction was denied. 

On appeal to the United States Supreme Court it was 
decided! that Section 5 of the act, which increases the 
tax if the stores owned by one concern are located in more 
than one county, is unreasonable and arbitrary and vio- 
lates the guaranties of the Fourteenth Amendment. In 
this case, as in others, the Court held that “corporations 
are as much entitled to the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment as are natural 
persons. ... Unequal treatment and arbitrary discrimina- 
tion as between corporations and natural persons, or be- 
tween different corporations, inconsistent with the de- 
clared object of the legislation, cannot be justified by the 
assumption that a different classification for a wholly dif- 
ferent purpose might be valid.” The judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Florida was reversed and the case was 
remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the opinion of the United States Supreme Court. 

In a dissenting opinion Mr. Justice Brandeis pointed 
out that the main purpose of the law is not to raise 
revenue but “to protect the individual, independently- 
owned, retail stores from the competition of chain stores. 
The statute seeks to do this, by subjecting the latter to 
financial handicaps which may conceivably compel their 
withdrawal from the state.” The majority opinion that 
the basis of classification of stores is unreasonable he held 
untenable because “there is nothing in the record to show 
affirmatively that the provision may not be a reasonable 
one in view of conditions prevailing in Florida. Since 
the presumption of constitutionality must prevail in the 
absence of some factual foundation of record for over- 
throwing the statute, its validity should, in my opinion, 
be sustained.” He pointed out that “the federal Consti- 
tution does not confer upon either domestic or foreign 
corporations the right to engage in intrastate commerce 
in Florida. The privilege of engaging in such commerce 
in corporate form is one which the state may confer or 
may withhold as it sees fit.” 

Furthermore “if a state believes that adequate protec- 
tion against harm apprehended or experienced can be 
secured, without revoking the corporate privilege, by im- 
posing thereafter upon corporations the handicap of 
higher, discriminatory license fees as compensation for 
the privilege, I know of nothing in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to prevent it from making the experiment. 
The case at bar is not like those where a restriction upon 
the liberty of the individual may be attacked by showing 
that no evil exists, or is apprehended, or that the remedy 
provided cannot be regarded as appropriate to its removal. 
Nor is the case like those where a state regulation or 
state taxes burden interstate commerce.” Whether it is 
wise for the citizens of Florida “to discourage the opera- 
tion of chain stores is, obviously, a matter with which this 
Court has no concern.” 

Experience has shown that the free and unrestricted 
use of the corporate form of business has led to evils. 
Restrictions have been placed on the amount of author- 
ized capital and the scope of a corporation’s powers and 
activities. Although these restrictions have been re- 


moved by leading industrial states, recent studies show, - 


says Mr. Justice Brandeis, “that size alone gives to giant 
corporations a social significance not attached ordinarily 
to smaller units of private enterprise. Through size, cor- 
porations, once merely an efficient tool employed by in- 


1 Louis K. Liggett Company, et al., vs. J. M. Lee, as Comp- 
troller of the State of Florida, et al., March, 1933. 
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dividuals in the conduct of private business, have become 
an institution—an institution which has brought such con- 
centration of economic power that so-called private cor- 
porations are sometimes able to dominate the state.’’” The 
power of a state to apply discriminatory taxation to pre- 
vent domination of intrastate commerce by large cor- 
porations flows from the “right of Americans to preserve, 
and to establish from time to time, such institutions, social 
and economic, as seem to them desirable; and, likewise, 
to end those which they deem undesirable. The state 
might, if conditions warranted, subject giant corporations 
to a control similar to that now exerted over public utility 
companies. Or, the citizens of Florida might conceivably 
escape from the domination of giant corporations by hav- 
ing the state engage in business.” 

Mr. Justice Cardozo also wrote a dissenting opinion, 
contending for the right of the state to use discriminatory 
taxation and to classify corporations according to the 
scope of their operations. “The legislature had to draw 
the line somewhere, and it drew it with the county. With- 
in the range of reasonable discretion its judgment must 
prevail.” Mr. Justice Stone concurred in this opinion. 


Child Welfare In The Depression 


The Child Welfare League of America has recently 
issued a statement in which it is stated that about half 
the child-caring organizations reporting to them have 
had to turn away children in need of care. C. C. Carstens, 
executive director of the league, says: 

“The first requisite in a good child welfare program is 
that a comprehensive system of family relief shall be 
established, and where such relief has been made ade- 
quate, even in this period of great need no large number 
of additional children have had to be provided for. 

“If adequate appropriations for family relief are made 
from state and federal funds, local communities will be 
better able to provide for the needs of those agencies for 
child welfare, health, and leisure time activities which are 
needed to round out the social program of a forward- 
looking community.” 

This ideal is, in many communities, far from being 
realized. For instance, the executive of an institution in 
Michigan wrote to the league, calling attention to “the 
contrast between children in their own homes, and those 
cared for by us.” The inadequacy of the sum allotted 
“is apparent in the greyness of the children’s faces.” 

The executive of a state-wide agency in Virginia wrote 
that his society “has been unable to serve many children 
whose needs are still unmet.” The executive of an or- 
ganization in Tennessee wrote that for the last year it 
had been impossible to remove from immoral surround- 
ings children brought into the juvenile court because of 
neglect. “They have been forced to live under condi- 
tions that inevitably offer training in vice and crime.” 


Agencies in various states report that the numbers of 
children needing foster care have greatly increased in 
recent months. Another serious problem is that of older 
boys and girls who have left school, expecting to be 
self-supporting, but who cannot find work. An organiza- 
tion in Rhode Island writes in this connection that it is 
continuing to pay board for several such children, but 
finds it “increasingly difficult to maintain a wholesome 
spirit, on the part of the boys particularly, who so 
easily get into faulty habits and bad companionship.” 

Further information may be secured from the Child 
Welfare League, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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On The Other Hand— 


Apropos the article published in this Service of April 
8, under the title “People Still Starve to Death,” Dr. 
Haven Emerson of the College for Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University and formerly Health 
Commissioner of New York City, has written to this 
SERVICE as follows: 

“No evidence is offered that deaths attributed to starva- 
tion have been more numerous since 1929 than between 
1925 and 1928, or that these deaths were due to neglect 
of the indigent unemployed or to lack of food provided 
for those known to be in need. 

“Rickets, pellagra, obesity and diabetes are diseases of 
nutrition. Tuberculosis and infant mortality are useful 
indices of undernourishment. There is no evidence that 
rickets and pellagra have increased since 1929 and there is 
much to the effect that rickets is less in severity and in 
incidence and statistical proof that the pellagra death rate 
has fallen in 1932 to about one half the rate of 1928 and 
1929. Obesity and diabetes, two diseases related to excess 
nourishment show no evidence of decrease and diabetes 
death rates have never been higher than in 1932. 

“Tuberculosis death rates at all ages have never been 
lower throughout the country than they were in 1932. 
Infant mortality has reached new low records nationally 
for practically all states and large cities in the United 
States. 

“We were extravagant and superfluous food consumers 
prior to 1929 and are still so to a considerable degree. 
Reduction in food tonnage consumed has probably been 
accompanied by a betterment in national health, rather 
than the reverse... . 


“With a possible exception of a small fraction of the 
long-unemployed unskilled artisans’ little children, in 
large industrial cities, there is no evidence of any present 
incidence or future threat of ill health related to restric- 
tion of food accessibility since 1929. That there is any 
‘health wrecking malnutrition’ widespread in the United 
States of America simply is not true and cannot be sup- 
ported by responsible facts, 1929-33, which cannot be 
shown to have existed prior to 1929.” 

Further discussion of this matter is invited. 


New York’s Milk Control Board 


Late in March a serious milk strike occurred in the 
vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. Newspaper reports stated 
that as many as 1,000 farmers participated. Not only 
did the farmers refuse to ship milk—they patrolled roads 
leading to the city, seized quantities of milk in transit and 
dumped it. They organized the Western New York Milk 
Producers’ Association. Rochester continued to receive 
milk from farmers nearby who were not striking and 
from a distance, but for a time there was concern about 
the supply. It was reported that 100 state police acted 
as convoys for milk trucks. 

The strike stirred the state legislature to action. Within 
a few days a bill introduced by Senator Perley A. Pitcher 
of Watertown was passed, creating a Milk Control Board 
of three members with broad powers for regulating the 
production and distribution of milk in the state. The 
extraordinary character of the measure is apparently not 
generally realized. In the first place, the board has power 
to license-milk dealers, and may regulate the number in 
any locality. It may set minimum and maximum prices 
for milk for producers, distributors and consumers, ar- 
bitrate in the case of disputes between organized groups, 
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and investigate corporations engaged in the dairy indus- 
try. In other words, it apparently has adequate power 
to supervise the industry within the state. 

A number of orders have been issued, one of which 
exempts communities of less than 1,000 population. 
Minimum prices for milk and cream to consumers in New 
York City and nearby counties and in the upstate cities 
have been set. Milk in quantities for charitable organi- 
zations and hospitals must be sold at the minimum price 
received by milk dealers from stores. Prices to producers 
have also been set. For Class I fluid milk testing 3.5 
per cent shipped within 200 miles of New York City the 
producers’ price is now 4 cents a quart. (Grade A milk 
in bottles now sells to consumers for 14 cents a quart 
in New York City; grade B milk sells for 11 cents a 
quart. ) 


Hearings are being held before orders are finally issued. 
Prices may. be changed from time to time. The 
Board is set up, according to the Pitcher Act, to deal 
with an emergency and is to function for one year. 
There is discussion of the need for similar legislation in 
New Jersey, because milk from New York is being 
“dumped” into that state, and Ohio is experiencing like 
agitation. There are threats of an extensive milk strike 
by farmers in the Northwest. Wisconsin is at present 
the storm center. 


The Story Of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing 


The Federal Farm Board recently published a bulletin 
entitled Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products, 
(Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. at 10 cents per copy) which describes in 
concise fashion the extent of the movement for co- 
operative marketing, the types of organizations, the 
federation of local organizations, development of central 
sales agencies, etc. The bulletin was prepared by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing of the board. It contains a selected bibliography and 
a list of periodicals issued by farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations. 


The New Leisure 


The Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. has recently published a bibli- 
ography entitled “The New Leisure—Its Significance 
and use.” This is Bulletin number 117, and is available 
at 10 cents per copy. The references were compiled by 
Grace P. Thornton and include periodicals, books and 
information about other bibliographies on the subject. 


Youth And Crime 


The Bureau of Investigation of the United States De- 
partment of Justice issued a report on April 16, 1933, 
which revealed that 40 per cent of the 80,785 records 
of arrests examined by the Bureau since February, 1932, 
pertained to persons under 25 years of age. Those 19 
years of age exceeded the number arrested in any other 
age group. Of the total number arrested those under 
21 years of age account for one of each five of the 
records examined. For automobile theft they accounted 
for 45.8 per cent of the cases, burglary 38.8 per cent. 


robbery 27.9 per cent, rape 26.7 per cent, and larceny 
26.4 per cent. 

The report points out that “almost one-third of the 
total arrests were for disorderly conduct, drunkenness 
and vagrancy, or on suspicion and for investigation. The 
arrests on these charges total 24,842. Of the remaining 
arrests over one-half were for the offenses of larceny, 
theft, burglary, robbery and assault.” 

It is interesting to observe that “for the offenses of 
larceny and homicide and violations of the liquor laws 
the percentage of females arrested to the total number 
of females arrested exceeded the corresponding percent- 
ages for males. However, the opposite was true with 
reference to the offenses of burglary, robbery, auto theft, 
driving while intoxicated and miscellaneous violations 
of motor vehicle and traffic laws.” 


“Coddling” at the Top 


At a time when wage cutting has reached a point which 
has brought strenuous demands for minimum wage laws 
as a means of calling a halt to further cuts data are be- 
coming available which show that high salaries have been 
maintained or increased. The World-Telegram, April 
13, 1933, in an editorial based on figures gathered by 
Senator Arthur Robinson of Indiana, wants to know why 
a $100,000 insurance executive has “to be coddled and 
cheered with another $25,000 during depression in order 
to keep him on his job of handling and safeguarding other 
people’s money? Wouldn’t his brains work for less?” 
In other cases cited insurance executives’ salaries were 
raised from $175,000 to $200,000 and from $66,875 to 
$125,000. 

The editorial points out that “because of the depres- 
sion, holders of insurance policies have accepted as in- 
evitable a cutting down of their dividends and, in some 
cases, a halt in progressive decrease of their premiums. 
The insurance companies, like other financial institutions, 
have seen a startling shrinkage in the market value of 
their assets. Recognizing the importance of insurance, 
Congress and state legislatures have passed laws to aid the 
companies. This is reasonable and just. 

“But will some one explain to us the justice or reason 
of raising the salaries of high-paid insurance executives 
during a period in which pretty much everybody else, in- 
— the policyholder, has had painfully to shorten 
sail? 

The editor declares that “a good many high-power 
brains will have to work for less, we think—and work 
just as diligently and well—in days to come. Financial 
organizing genius will be forced to scale down some of 
its older notions of adequate inducement and reward if 
we are to save the capitalistic system. 

“The reward will still be ample and proportioned to 
the service. But big executives will not get salary boosts 
when humbler workers are taking cut after cut to weather 
through a depression.” 

A degree of executive control exists in many corpora- 
tions which enables executives to take disproportionate 
returns for their services as compared not only to wage 
workers but to the returns of investors. Under these cir- 
cumstances not all observers are as optimistic as the edi- 
tor is that proper limitations will be devised which will 
be effective. 
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